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ABSTRACT 



This paper discusses the need for collaboration among 
educational and treatment professionals for the provision of appropriate 
special education services for youth at-risk for delinquency and for those in 
correctional settings. It examines multidisciplinary collaboration as a key 
organizing principle for special education service delivery in correctional 
settings . The paper begins with an overview of the role of interagency and 
interdisciplinary collaboration in improving school experiences and outcomes 
for all high-risk youth with disabilities, their families, and the 
professionals who work with them. Next, it describes federal entitlements to 
special education for youth in detention and confinement, outlines policies 
and practices that impede the provision of these rights, and describes 
strategies to design and implement special education services effectively and 
efficiently in the correctional environment. The paper concludes by 
identifying core elements of successful education programs in juvenile 
detention and confinement facilities, including: (1). integrated, 

multidisciplinary framework for service delivery; (2) competency-based 
curriculum options; (3) direct and peer-mediated instructional strategies; 

(4) functional curriculum-based assessment; (5) a prosocial skills 
curriculum; (6) business and community involvement; (7) professionalism, 
leadership, and advocacy; (8) ongoing professional development; and (9) 
sufficient fiscal resources. (Contains 20 references.) (CR) 
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Collaborate to Educate: Special Education in Juvenile Correctional Facilities 
by Sheri Meisel, Peter Leone, Kelly Henderson and Mary Cohen 



Collaboration among education and treatment professionals is fundamental to the provision of appropriate 
special education services for youth at-nsk for delinquency and for those m correctional settings. On a systems 
level collaboration between child-serving agencies, including juvenile justice, is widely acknowledged as a 
critical element in reform initiatives geared to improving outcomes for high-nsk populations. However, as an 
integral aspect of comprehensive service delivery models within juvenile justice facilities, interdisciplinary 
collaboration enjoys more theoretical than practical support. 



This chapter directs attention to collaboration as a “best practice” approach to improving education 
and special education services for youth in correctional facilities. 2 Specifically, the chapter examines 
multidisciplinary collaboration as a key organizing principle for special education service delivery in these 
settings We begin with an overview of the role of interagency and interdisciplinary collaboration in improving 
school experiences and outcomes for all high-nsk youth, including youth with disabilities their families, and 
the professionals who work with them Next, we descnbe federal entitlements to special education for youth in 
detention and confinement, outline policies and practices that impede the provision of these rights, and descnbe 
strategies to design and implement special education services effectively and efficiently in the correctional 
environment. The chapter concludes by identifying core elements of successful education programs in juvenile 

detention and confinement facilities. 



Delinquency. Disability, and R isk for School Failure 

The term at-risk has various definitions and applications in education, but is commonly associated with youth 
who do not master the basic academic, vocational, social, and behavioral skills required to function 
successfully in school, in the workplace, and m the community. Delinquency is strongly associated with 
interrelated risk factors, including school dropout, substance abuse, teen pregnancy, history of sexual or ^ 
physical abuse, insufficient supervision by the family, poverty status, and learning and behavioral disabilities. 
Although the pathways to delinquency are complex and not completely understood, incarcerated youth have 
multiple-risk factors that underscore the need for comprehensive and coordinated education and treatment 
services in juvenile correctional facilities. 

However, educators, treatment providers, and linestaff in correctional settings may understand and 
respond to the behaviors of troubled vouth in different ways. These differences develop in part, because 
professionals receive training in fields of study that are identified with distinct theoretical frameworks and 
treatment approaches. With respect to developing collaborative working relationships and [intervention m 
one of the major challenges facing service providers in juvenile correctional settings is bndging these 
conceptual differences to develop consistent priorities, goals, and strategies. For examp e, w 1 i e juvem 1 * 
facilities should be moving away from traditional intervention programs that are accessible to limited numbers 
of youth and that address only a narrow range of nsk factors, they continue to target services to youth on the 

basis of categorical labels. 



, For discussion of imemgenc, collaboration in systems relbrn, .==: Cibulk. * Knt.k (1996); Nelson 4 P— » (1991). and Stroul 

0 While Die chanter focuses on providing special eduction in detention centers and training schools, the recommendations will be 
ml™, ifoto “er^S settmgs torVSs and delinquent youth, including common, ty-based residcn.nl tre.tmen, enters and 

fomti (Sustim.tes that 10 % of th. 28 million youth aged 10 to 19 vers in this country are a. very high nsk been* = they 
c muhiole problems including school dropout, drug abuse, and serious cnminal behavior. They also trequendy tve in po 
LTeiSS and sexual ahuse. d^ssion. »d suicide. Ann, he, .5 % of you* have similar problems a, somewha, 

reduced rates and are considered at high nsk. 
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